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Le Peuple Japonais. Le Vieux Japon — Le Japon Moderne — Le Japon 
Actuel. Par Jules Arnoux. 510 pp. Marcel Riviere et Cie, Paris, 1912. 
Fr. 5. 7K x 5. 

The theme here is the change which Japan has been undergoing, but the 
author does not regard it as a distinctively modern phenomenon associated with 
enforced contact with the Occident. He finds it in progress in far more remote 
periods, in distant ages he finds Japanese impermanence in striking contrast 
with the age-long immobility of China and of Asia in general. In explication 
of his theme he cites the saying of the Japanese immediately after the late 
war: "When we were artists and philosophers you treated us as savages; we 
had to win the battle of Mukden and slay a hundred thousand Russians to show 
the world that we are civilized." It is a bitter arraignment, part specious, 
part real. Elsewhere he quotes the speech of a young Chinese at the Congress 
of Lucerne in 1906: 

"We were a peaceful people, what have you made of us? Not only do you 
force us to defend ourselves, you are making us as savage as yourselves." 

Such an attitude can lead to no good results in the history of race develop- 
ment, for the sting of epigram lies in the impossibility of confuting its half 
truths. The study of modern Japan is to be conducted with full recognition of 
the new burdens which it has assumed, of the new relations upon which it has 
entered. There cannot be adduced, in this work there is not adduced, any 
evidence that any iontest for the hegemony of Asia is predestined to engage 
China and Japan in a monster struggle ; still less is there evidence that Japan 
will advance to imperial aggrandizement upon the Pacific at the expense of 
Europe and the United States. We no longer have to deal with the Japan of 
the tea gardens and the cherry blossom festivals, but on the other hand, we see 
no reason to regard with suspicion a small and experimental nation. The 
author seems far too alarmist. William Churchill. 

Ruins of Desert Cathay. Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central 
Asia and Westernmost China. By M. Aurel Stein. Vol. I, xxxviii and 546 pp. 
Vol. 2, xxi and 517 pp. Maps,* ills. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1912. 
$12.50 for 2 vols. 9^ x 7, each. 

The two portly volumes of this record of exploration in the deserts of inner 
Asia are so crowded with material that a synoptical syllabus may be found of 
value. First we delimit the geography covered in these years of difficult wander- 
ing. Dr. Stein, already fitted for such service by earlier familiarity with the 
conditions to be met with on the arid side of the Himalayas and with a close 
examination of Khotan to his credit, left India by the northwest gate through 
the Swat valley and reached Kashgar by way of the Afghan Wakhan. Thence 
bending his way eastward, he threaded the Lop-nor with excursions into the 
desert of Gobi, passed through the New Dominion of Chinese Turkestan, reached 
An-hsi and the Great Wall and entered the Chinese Empire from the west, 
made a reconnaissance of the mountain chains of Nan-Shan, and re-entered 
India by way of Ladakh. 

Not till the very end of these brilliant journeys did the glaciers of the 
Nan-Shan exact the toll of frozen toes which must be paid by those who would 
conquer the realms of everlasting ice. He had able assistance of that wonder- 
ful corps of Indians who have become well-trained geographers in the trig- 
onometrical survey, whose headquarters are at Dehra-Dun, but whose pundits 
in all sorts of disguises have threaded the recesses of Central Asia. The 
record of the exploration is, therefore, supported by a series of excellent maps 
in which theodolite and plane table have carried the determination of position 
sheer across the greatest width of India. 

The contribution to physical geography is two-fold, mountain and desert. 
In the former Dr. Stein is at his best. We are made to feel that mountain 
climbing is to him a joy, his description of alp and glacier is precise and 
enthusiastic. All the more is our pity that the ice nipped him before letting 
him go. In the desert, in Lop-nor and Gobi, in the struggling oases, he has 

* Copies of these maps listed under "Central Asia" in Bull., Vol. 43, 1911, p. 392. 
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given sedulous attention to the problems of desiccation, of aeolian formation 
and the deposit of the loess. 

With general ethnology his narrative deals very slightly, yet here and there 
we find hints that he was careful to collect anthropometrical data for examina- 
tion by other students who might handle the material which he has brought 
out of the unknown. His archseological examination, however, has been as 
thorough as extensive. He has discovered many seats of culture buried under 
the dunes which have overwhelmed the former civilization of that region and 
in many cases has succeeded in establishing at least one and sometimes both 
limiting dates. He has surveyed the outer lines of the Chinese Empire, laying 
bare the desert wall and its watch towers by which China fought back those 
wild tribes who thence were driven to harry the western world as the fierce 
Huns under the leadership of Attila, God's Scourge. He has identified the 
great overland trail along which the slow camel trains carried silk to deck 
the pomp of imperial Rome; at one of its stations he found a bolt of yellow 
silk which had been left behind when saddling up. We can imagine the lash 
or worse which was the reward of the careless camel driver close on 2,000 
years ago. 

His contributions to philology surpass all measure of value. He has un- 
earthed inscribed billets of wood with carefully stated dates, some of them 
going back before the Christian era. The sands of that rainless region have 
preserved for his mattock invaluable scraps of paper, of palm leaves brought 
from afar, of shavings, each carrying some legend. These finds would be 
enough to bring him fame, but more has come. At Tun-Huang, in the shrines 
of the Thousand Buddhas, he collated a temple library, in barbarian measure 
"seven cartloads," and of these cartloads he has succeeded in bringing back to 
the British Museum 14,000 manuscripts which will engage special students for 
yet many a year of enthusiastic research. Included in this find are sacred texts 
in ancient Chinese, in Tibetan, in Kharoshthi, in Indian Brahmi, in Gupta. In 
Sanskrit he brought back the most ancient manuscript known. He discovered 
a complete religious treatise in the "southern unknown language," of which his 
earlier researches in Khotan had revealed a few fragments, and in this later 
discovery he has given science the bilingual with which that unknown speech 
can be studied and established. Another of his finds yields us the first au- 
thentic text of the great "confession" of the Manichaeans, that religion of west- 
ern Asia which blocked so long the movement of Christianity eastward until at 
last the two warring faiths were whelmed in the advance of the tide of Moham- 
medanism. 

This is but the briefest synopsis of the more salient matters which engage 
and hold the attention in this monumental work. After this there is little space 
left for review, for critical comment further than is suggested by the note of 
the great discoveries. It is a major work of learning. The true review of such 
work can come only after years when the special students have adjusted this 
wealth of material each within the scope of his own study. Then it will surely 
appear that this work of Mark Aurel Stein is fundamental in the disquisitions 
of half a dozen sciences. William Churchill. 

Half a Century in China. Recollections and Observations. By the Vener- 
able Arthur Evans Moule. xii and 337 pp. Map, ills., index. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 1911. George H. Doran, New York Agents. 7s. 6d. 9x5^. 

The author proposes to give no more than the recollections and observa- 
tions of his half century of striving to open the Chinese heart. That is no 
mean achievement. Not to all men is given the sight which must underlie 
observation, and very few are those who can recall the things which are worth 
the memory. But in these simple pages we may see in the writer a sweet nature 
which gave itself in sympathy to the alien and ancient culture which he sought 
to serve, and by a divine compensation for his gift of himself, received sympathy 
in return. What it was given to Archdeacon Moule to see after he had won 
the confidence of the people has filled him with respect and admiration, even 
with a full measure of affection for the Chinese character. There is little in 
these papers which will advance the geographer's knowledge of mid-China; still 
the author gives pictures of Ningpo and the countryside which are likely to 



